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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THIS IS AN AFRICAN, 

He has an Elephant’s tooth in his hand. This is 
the beautiful white ivory which you sometimes 
se® used for the handles of knives, and for the 
keys of Piano Fortes. The air of the place 
where he lives is excessively hot; but many parts 
of the country are extremely fertile and abound 
with the most delicious fruits. It is not uncom- 
mon to behold on the same tree fruit and blossoms 
together. They have dreadful tornadoes in some 
parts of Africa; darkness comes on at mid day, 
and the thunder and lightning are more dreadful 
than any of us can conceive of. This country is 
supposed to contain more gold than any other part 
of the world. A great deal of it is washed down 
from the mountains and found in the rivers, In 
rainy seasons, after a wet night, the sea shore is 
covered with people, each having a couple of 
bowls; the largest they fill with the earth and 
sands brought down frem the mountains by the 
floods; this they wash with many waters till most 
of the sand is thus got rid of; the remainder, con- 
taining the metal which sinks to the bottom, they 
reserve in the other bowl. Sometimes they find 
as much gold as is worth a shilling or more; but 
often they look in vain. The manner in which 
the natives live is very coarse and indelicate; but 
in one respect certainly they are more civilized 
than we. They are such enemies to drunkenness, 
that a single offence of this nature is punished in 
the most exemplary manner; it is regarded by 
them as the greatest of all enormities by reducing 
man to a level with the beasts. In Guinea every 
son follows the profession his father did before 
him. ‘They don’t understand at all how it is that 
we can discover one another’s sentiments by crook- 
ed marks; and suppose that when a white man is 
able to find any thing by reading a letter froma 
friend, that some familiar spirit must have helped 
him -out. They believe that when the Creator 
formed black and white men, he offered them the 
choice of two sorts of gifts, gold or learning, and 
the blacks choosing the former, left the latter to 
the whites. They have a kind of idol called fett- 
ches, composed of different substances, with an or- 
namental crown on the head, consecrated to some 
invisible spirit. Each priest has one of his own, 
peculiar in the construction; but in general they 
are large wooden pipes, full of earth, oil, blood, 
bones of men and beasts, feathers, hair and the 
like, which, strange to say, are supposed to con- 
tain great virtues. I suppose you pity them fer 
their ignorance: but do you make good use of the 
knowledge you have of the true God? 

Africa is the country from whence the colored 
people are brought to be made slaves. The slave 
vessels carry rum and trinkets and offer them for 


the prisoners they capture to the captains of the 
vessels, who contine them in crowded places below 
the deck; then they bring them away, and sell 
them for slaves to the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
This cruel business is contrary to the laws of the 


war, who take out the slaves and set them free. 
Formerly slaves were brought to this country; but 
it is forbidden now—yet many of the descendants 
of Africans are still in bondage in the Southern 
States. P. 





From a little work entitled, “Put Off and put On.” 
FRETFULNESS,. 

Fretfulness, strictly speaking, is a kind of an- 
ger, just as one’s skirt is a part of his coat. An- 
ger is the artillery, fretfulness the small arms. 

We will look at cases. The door was shut with 
alarming violence. A gust of wind, perhaps. 
No; there was no wind to doit. It was a calm 
day in summer. Soon after, | heard words, which 
seemed to have been uttered by halves and quar- 
ters. They had a kind of grumbling sound, very 


the human voice. Soon I had a view of the face 
of a Jad of ten years old, or so. And there was 
no smoothness or good nature about it. It was 
ruffed as the water struck by a gust of wind. 
You could have seen he was not happy. He had 
been sent by his father to catch the horse, and he 
was unwilling to go. He dared not disobey; but 
he went growling—slamming the door—overturn- 
ing a chair—threshing with the halter every thing 
he passed; and the horse too, poor fellow, was 
none the better used for the ill nature of the boy. 
It was asadcase. I forget about his clothes, but 
I think you will say with me, his heart was not 
very well dressed. 

scissors. She has already made many holes in 
with the point. 
across the room. ‘ Well, I don’t care. I want- 
ed to go with the rest of the girls after berries, 
and mother wouldn’t let me go. It’s just like her. 
She never lets me go when [ want to, 
care if I do hurt the sash, and break the scissors. 
She might let me go, then.’ 


one that looked bad enough for a 
too bad for a beggar-girl to wear! 





those I have just described. 
would be a pleasant sight? 


you call that? 
faces? 
other’s society ? 
no cordiality, no pleasure whatever. 
there could be any happiness among them. 
ter on those who are not children. 
But this is not a coat of this kind. 


man, 


young or old. ; 
the appearance of aman. A laborer in his em- 
some value. 
here was a spark. 
passion, but a spirit of fretfulness. 











slaves—then the African kings go to war, and sell 





nations, and is often detected by the vessels of 


strikingly in contrast with the ordinary tones of 


There is Susan by the window with her mother’s 


th sash, and picked off some of the wood work 
You can sce the damage half 


I don’t 


I do not know but 
she was dressed in silks; but she had on one very 
unbecoming piece of raiment, that I know; and 
» no, it was 


Suppose you should see fifty boys and girls like 
Do you think it 
And suppose they 
should all sc: Id and fret together, just as they did 
when they were alone, what kind of music would 
Do you think they would like to 
hear each cther’s voices, or see each other’s 
Could they take any satisfaction in each 
There would be no cheerfulness, 
They would 
have to put off the garment of fretfulness, before 


But this kind of apparel does not look any bet- 
Sometimes a 
coat that would ill become a boy, well becomes a 
It never 
looked well on any rational being, high or low, 
I was struck, the other day, with 


ployment, had, accidentally, injured an article of 
There was tinder about him, and 
There was not boisterous 
‘© You care- 
less, good-for-nothing fellow, just see, what you 


have done. You are as stupid as a Hottentot, 
You’re not fit to be trusted with anything.” So 
the steam hissed away at this rate for some time. 
‘* But we must fret at the carelessness of others; 
who can help it?” Must! But this man ceased 
the moment his eyes met a pious friend, who had 
;not before been observed. The lowering sky was 
cloudless in a moment. The scowl hurried off 
that countenance, like light vapor in agale. The 
dashing waves were quiét in aninstant. Yes, and 
there ought not to have been any such waves, but 
a ‘‘ meek and quiet spirit.” 

But farther. I have heard an accomplished 
lady’s voice set to the same tune. The table was 
laid for dinner. Footsteps of the servant were 
heard. But, suddenly there was a crash! An 
unlucky accident laid two beautiful dishes in 
scattered ruins on the floor. ‘* You—you—you!” 
No matter for the rest. I have heard of a ‘‘ con- 
tinual dropping,” in connexion with a female 
voice. But now there was a shower; and the 
drops were scalding hot. ‘But she could not 
help it.” But she did help it. For no sooner had 
she discovered that a door had been partly open, 
and several distinguished guests had heard the 
whole, than all was quiet as a summer’s eve. 
You would have thought, from her appearance, 
there had not been a ripple on that sea for _ 
atwelvé month, She couldhelp it. She was no 
more obliged to put on such a robe of fretfulness 
than she was to meet her guests in a coat of mail, 
or in a garment of sackcloth. She could help it. 
Else there never would have been, in the Scrip- 
tures, any injwenction of ‘‘ forbearing one another 
in love,” or anything about a ‘‘ quiet spirit.” 

Have you ever heard of Nabal? Well, he was 
a full-grown fretter. I should think from what is 
said respecting him, in 1 Sam. xxv. 17, that he 
was one of the most accomplished men of his day 
in this kind of business, ‘‘ for he was such a son 
of Belial, that a man could not speak to him.” 

And there are some Nabals in our days—per- 
sons whom you must manage as carefully as a 
sailor his ship’s sails, when the wind is baffling, 
or the weather squally. They cannot bear a dis- 
appointment of the slightest kind. Every little 
gust of adversity fans some hidden spark. You 
cannot see any thing in the shape of.a vexation 
making that way, but you may expect to hear from 
it: just as when you see a lighted match approach- 
ing a loaded cannon, you presume on an explo- 
sion. 

But it cannot be helped, you think. Suppose 
every fretful word from that gentleman’s lips were 
to dash out a pane of glsss in his windows, and 
every such word from his lady, were to lay an ar- 
ticle of her crockery in pieces on the floor. You 
might hear a terrible rattling for a while. But it 
would hold up, ere long, like an April shower. 

And just listen now to another supposition, 
Suppose that fretful boy were to have a black spot 
come out on his face everytime he got out of 
humor for a week. How do you think he would 
look by Saturday night? Or suppose he should 
lose a piece of his jacket, as big as your hand, do 
you not think he would soon need a new one? 
And would not the prospect to either of these 
boys of such a result effectually restrain them. 

I think, my young friends, that fretfulness is a 
garment that ought to be put off. I think it ought 
to be thrown into that heap of “ filthy rags,” where 
we have been throwing all those other garments 
which I have been describing. It is u detestable 
apparel, see it where you may. None but Satan, 
and those that are like him, can love to see it on 
any rational being. They who wear it are always 
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‘‘hateful, and hating one another.” Well, let 
them wear it, and every piece of it they can find. 
Let them take ours and never have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing any thing like it on us again. 











NARRATIVE. 








THE BEAUTIFUL SLAVE. 

A gentleman of fortune in this city has lately 
received a letter from his brother, who is Presi- 
dent of one of the Mobile Banks, who mentions, 
among other matters relative to the present dis- 
tressing times, some interesting incidents touching 
the sale of the effects of a late merchant of that city, 
Mir. 3300e**., 

This gentleman was possessed of a beautiful fe- 
male slave, about 18 years of age. Atthe North 
she would have been taken for a brunette; being as 
unlike the French creoles as possible. Indeed it 
was said that she had not a drop of French, and 
but precious little African blood in her veins. 
Nevertheless she was a slave at the time of her 
master’s failure, and as such became the property 
of his creditors. An individual (a broker) to 
whom he owed some $10,000, determined to pos- 
sess himself of this girl, if possible, and it was 
likewise the intention of the broken merchant to 
redeem her at all hazards. All the creditors, ex- 
cept the broker, agreed that N. might retain his 
slave on giving a good indorsed twelve months 
note for $1500, with interest. He alone demand- 
ed the sale of the girl under the hammer, and the 
unfortunate merchant was compelled to submit— 
determining, however, to have some of his friends 
buy her for him. The day of sale having arrived, 
Mr. N. was under no apprehension but that he 
could retain his Martha for something less than 
$2,000, and he had made arrangements to meet 
that sum in full, and commissioned one of his 
friends to make the purchase for him. But what 
was his surprise and indignation to see his refrac- 
tory creditor make the first bid $2,500! He was 
not thus to be baulked, and, under instructions, 
his friend bid $2,600. The creditor, however, 
persisted in over bidding, until the beautiful Mar- 
tha was struck off to him at $4,500! 

It was utterly out of the power of the broken 
merchant to raise money even for the last bid he 
had made upon his Martha, had it succeeded in 
purchasing her, and his creditor would doubtless 
have still over bid him, had he gone higher. He 
must therefore lose her, or pay the full amount of 
the $10,000 debt, which it was impossible for him 
to do. What was then to be done. Martha 
would never consent to part with her master. He 
had purchased her on his first arrival at the South, 
more than eight years ago, at her own request, she 
then living about twenty miles from Mobile. He 
had given her every advantage of education, and 
brought her up as tenderly as though she were 
his own daughter; and now she would sooner part 
with life itself than become a slave! 

Her feelings on learning her situation, (for N. 
had carefully concealed the announcement of the 
sale from her,) were probably similar to those 
which the proud daughter of any citizen would 
experience in a like predicament; for the fact of 
her being a slave was known to but few in Mobile. 

She therefore sent word to her purchaser, that 

she would never leave her present abode alive. 

In answer to this message, he sent two officers to 

take her into custody. Mean time Mr. N. had 

encouraged her that she should certainly escape 
her doom, and embark for New York, whither he 
would join her in a short time, never again to re- 
turn; and he would there marry her. 

Martha was shortly after this placed in the com- 
mon jail at Mobile, as a stubborn servant; but, 
fortunately, the keeper interested himself in her 





behalf, and she enjoyed equal comforts to those of 


her master’s house. 


Just ten days after this, Martha signified her 
consent to leave the prison, and to take up her 
abode with her new master, the heartless creditor 


some apartment in his own house to her use. 


ated by-the purchaser, who appropriated a a 
he 
same night she started for Savannah per express. 
unbeknown to any one save the faithful N. One 
thousand dollars reward was immediately offered 
for her apprehension and the detection of those 
who had aided in her escape; and on the 5th day 
the reward was doubled—messengers also having 
been sent to New Orleans, and in several other 
directions. A fortnight passed, and no tidings of 
the beautiful slave Martha. Every one suspected, 
though none could prove, that her former mas- 
ter had aided in her escape. Mr. N. had now 
nearly arranged his affairs, and was about to leave 
Mobile. His stubborn creditor had tried, by 
every means in his power, to procure an indict- 
ment against him, but without success; when, on 
the evening before N.’s departure, his friend, at 
his desire, called upon the creditor, to endeavor 
if possible to purchase a release of the title to 
Martha, ‘‘ No,” replied the broker, ‘‘I would 
sooner spend $10,000, than be tricked by the in- 
fernal. Yankee!” WN. took his leave, depositing 
#800 dollars with his friend, which was all the 
spare money he had, and instructing him to pur- 
chase with it, the freedom of Martha, if possible. 
Within one month from the time N. left Mobile, 
the extensive house of R. M. & Brothers, cotton 
brokers, stopped payment; and, in due time, the 
sale of their personal property devolved upon an 
auctioneer. Among the living chattels disposed 
of, the title to the begutiful slave Martha, then ab- 
sent, but who cost $4,500, was struck off to the 
friend of N. for sixty-two dollars! 
This narrative is no fiction—the writer of the 
letter first mentioned being the identical purchaser 
of the slave Martha. His immediate object in 
writing to the gentleman who furnished us with 
the above, was to ascertain the whereabouts of his 
friend N., as he had been unable to hear from 
him since his important purchase, though he had 
immediately written to New York, acquainting 
him with it, We have been promised an intro- 
duction to the heroine of this narrative, and her 
now happy husband.—.Vew York Sun. 
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From the Religious Magazine. 
THE SISTER’S REPROOF, 

** Jane,” said little Sarah Pierce, as she sat by 
the fire in a thoughtful mood, one afternoon, ‘‘do 
you want to go to heaven?” 
‘*'To be sure I do,’’ said Jane, ‘* what makes 
you ask that question?” 
‘**] was thinking about the falsehood you told 
mother yesterday.” 
Jane’s cheek was flushed, and she replied in 
rather an angry tone—‘‘ well, 1 can’t help that 
now.” 
** But, Jane, you know mother has often told us 
that if we tell lies, and do other wicked things, we 
cannot go to heaven, where brother Charles is 
now.” 
**1’m sure I can’t help it now,” said Jane—who 
was trying to fortify herself in the resolution she 
had made of forgetting the transaction of yesterday. 
**O yes, you can do something to help it now,” 
replied the little girl, ‘‘ you can tell mother it was 
false, and ask her to forgive you. You know our 
teacher told us this morning, that when we had 
done wrong, we should always confess it—and it 
seemed to me, Jane, just as though she was talk- 
ing to you ” 
Just then Sarah heard her mother’s voice call- 
ing her, and she left the room. 
By this time Jane’s conscience was quite trou- 
blesome, and though she tried to give her atten- 
tion to the book she held in her hand, it was in 
vain. 
In a short time Mrs. Pierce entered the room. 
Jane bent her eyes upon the floor, and said 
nothing. 
‘*] fear Jane,” said her mother, ‘that your les- 


seem to be gaziug upon the carpet rather than 
studying your book.” 

Jane burst into tears. The sound of her moth- 
er’s kind voice increased the conviction which was 
already pressing upon her, and she exclaimed, 
‘*Oh! mother, | have been very naughty—and I[ 
cannot study till I have told you about it. Yes- 
terday, when you asked me why I came home 
from school so late, I told you that Miss S. asked 
me to walk home with little Ruth Carnes, because 
her sister was absent—hut after I went home with 
her, Frances Seaver asked me to go and see the 
new doll that she had given her for a new year’s 
present—and though I knew that you was not wil- 
ling I should go any where after school without 
your permission, yet I thought you would not 
know any thing about it, because J should tell you 
that I went home with Ruth.” 
**Can it be possible, my child, that you have 
been guilty of so much deception!—did you forget 
that though you might keep it from me—God 
would know it?” 

Jane’s tears flowed fast—but already feeling 
her heart lightened by the confession she had 
made, she resolved that her mother should know 
all, and she related to her the conversation that 
had just passed between herself and Sarah, add- 
ing, ‘‘ Before this, mother, I was trying to forget 
it, and hoped you would never find it out.” 

‘* My dear child,” said her mother, ‘‘you have 
indeed been guilty of a great sin. Lying and de- 
ception are deeply offensive in the sight of Him 
who knows all things—and I tremble to think what 
would become of you should you continue the 
dreadful practice. But I rejoice that Sarah was 
the means of leading you to feel that you had 
‘done wrong—and I trust that the unheppiness 
which this has caused you will never be forgotten. 
Go now to your own room—think over the circum- 
stances of your disobedience—confess your sins 
to God—and ask his forgiveness, praying that 
He will enable you henceforth to speak the truth 
always, and to please him in all you do.” 

In the solitude of her own room, Jane thought 
of her past conduct. She felt as she looked back 
upon her life, that she had been guilty of constant 
acts of disobedience—she had neglected the faith- 
ful instructions of her kind parents, and had lived 
only for the gratification of her own selfish wishes. 
Now she saw her guilt, and she begged of Him 
who alone has power to pardon, that she might be 
forgiven. And her prayer was heard. She left 
her room subdued and humble—and from that 
time, her strict adherence to truth—her constant 
endeavors to please her parents and others, and 
her careful study of the word of God, induced her 
mother to hope, that a change had taken place in 
her character—and that she had begun to love and 
serve God. 

This happy change was the result of a sister’s 
faithfulness. ZELLA. 
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I DROPPED THE REINS. 


An individual by the upsetting of his vehicle, 
was dashed with violence on the road, where he 
lay for a considerable time, insensible. After he 
had recovered, in a measure, from the stunning 
effects of his fall, he explained the cause of the 
accident which had so nearly cost him his life, in 
these few words: ‘‘I pRoprED THE REINS.” His 
steed, feeling himself freed from the usual re- 
straints, had dashed off at a violent rate, and soon 
produced the catastrophe to which we have re- 
referred. I thought, at the time, how important 
it is, in managing a horse, to. keep a firm hold of 
the reins; and from this I was naturally led to 
other reflections, 

Paternus was a man of fortune, who had mar- 
ried in his youth, and was in the course of time 
surrounded by a large and interesting family. 
His children, like all others of their age, claimed 
indulgence, which the misjudging affection of their 








of N. With pleasure and surprise she was liber- 


son this afternoon does not interest you—you 


parents most liberally granted. Years elapsed; 
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the daughters grew up in habits of extravagance 
and fashionable dissipation, and selected their 
partners for life from the frivolous circle in which 
they constantly moved, and were eventually dis- 
appointed and unhappy. The sons proceeded 
from idleness to vice; indulged their appetites 
without restraint; impaired their health and repu- 
tation, and ultimately beggared their father. As 
I contemplated the dilapidated family, I could not 
but remark, Such are the effects of DRorPING THE 


Juvenis was a youth who had received a good 
education, and entered on the business of life with 
the fairest prospects of success. His position 
threw him into the society of young men of loose 
morals, who rallied and bantered him on his pu- 
ritanical preciseness. At length he was enticed; 
by @ gradual descent he sunk to the level of his 
vicious associates, and ultimately he became a 
worthless, degraded, and despised wretch,—a 
painful example of the danger of pRoprING THE 
REINS! 

Maturus was a Christian, who, at the com- 
mencement of his career, was zealous towards 
God, and circumspect in his own deportment. 
He prospered. But temptations assailed him; 
the world insidiously encroached on his affections; 
secret prayer was gradually abandoned; his fami- 
ly regulations became less strict; his public duties 
were neglected; he was ejected from the church, 
and avoided as an apostate, and all because HE 
HAD DROPPED THE REINS! 

I knew a church, which once flourished in the 
truth, and in every good word and work; peace 
and purity prevailed throughout its borders; its 
children were united in the bonds of faith, and re- 
ligion prospered iu their own hearts, and was ex- 
tended through their instrumentality. But a change 
occurred: the church became ambitious of num- 
bers and influence; its doors were thrown wide 
open, and multitudes, who had erred from the 
faith, entered; disturbances arose; discipline was 
relaxed, and error was tolerated; until that fair 
church was thrown into inextricable strife and con- 
fusion, and Ichabod was inscribed on her institu- 
tions; and as the scene of disorder struck upon 
my pained vision, I mournfully exclaimed, So 
much for DROPPING THE REINS!— Presbyterian. 

TAWA 
Written for the Youth’ s Conipanion. 
THE UNKIND GIRL. 

I was much delighted with the assemblage of 
Sabbath School Children at the Odeon, in Boston, 
on the 4th of July, of which a description was 
given in the Recorder. 

While surveying the lovely scene of bright 
faces, and joyous smiles, of youth and health and 
loveliness, and listening to the beautiful allusion 
of Mr. Bullard, in comparing those happy ones to 
buds and flowers, my attention was arrested by 
the sight of tears coursing their way down the 
cheeks of a little girl who was standing in an adjoin- 
ing slip. I wondered at the cause of her grief, 
when she addressed her companion, who occupied 
the seat, in these words; ‘‘ Do stand up a little 
while, and let me sit down; I should think you 
might.”” Her countenance indicated extreme 
fatigue and exhaustion, and that of her companion 
determined unkindness. 
to exchange situation with her friend, she clung 
still more closely to her seat, nor did she leave it 

till she was directed to do so. My heart was 
pained at beholding such a scene, on such an oc- 
casion. Oh, how did it mar the enjoyments of the 
morning. Never does sin appear with so much 
deformity as when contrasted with holiness; and 
at this interesting season I had forgotten that the 
delightful array of ‘‘ buds and blossoms,”’ was an 
array of the ‘‘degenerate plants of a strange 
vine.” Oh, if but one sinner were admitted to 


heaven, how would it eclipse the glories of that 
holy place. 

It is in the hope that this may meet the eye of 
those dear pupils, and cause them to reflect on 


When I requested her} P 


to their faults, that I have written this. I do not 
think that either of those little girls possessed a 
spirit consistent with the delightful occasion. 
Even she, who was treated with so much unkind- 
ness, had she cherished ‘‘a meek and quiet spirit,” 


should think you might.” Had she who had so 
selfishly refused to oblige her friend, been listen- 
ing to the remarks that were being made on the 
love of Jesus Christ to children, she would, I 
think, have been desirous of imitating the example 
of Him, whose whole life was spent in alleviating 


I will give you rest.” That each and all of those 


prayer of the writer. 








OBITUARY. 
From the Sabbath School Visiter. 
AN INFANT CHRISTIAN. 








Thaddeus Graves, of Hatfield, Mass. 


was not left without a praying mother. 


exhibited a very lively sense of right and wrong 


might attend the Sabbath school. 


satisfaction. 


school. 
was a prominent trait in her character. 


favored children. Jn her last sickness, on receiv 
ing from the hand of her mother, something pre 


her general disposition she was remarkably pleas 


ways exhiibted in her conduct. 
correction can be remembered, 


leasure, 


inquire how she should please Him. 
she, ‘‘ does God love me?” 


please God. 


to come unto me.” 





their improper feelings, and not to give publicity 


Martha Ann was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. | or complain. 


She always | those who seek me early shall find me.” 
seemed pleased to accompany her mother to the 
house of God, where she tried to behave in a|™ 
manner becoming the time and place, and on re- 
turning home she would inquire, ‘‘ Ma, have I = 
been a good girl to-day?” and on being told that 
she had, she would seem quite happy. She would 
often bring her infant books and esk her mother to 
read to her; and would listen with much apparent 
At the age of two years and three 
months, she was sent to the day school, where she 
made unusual progress, and was much pleased 
with the prospect of becoming able to read, so 
that she might enjoy the privilege of the Sabbath | stances of the place. 


pared for her wants, she said, ‘‘ The poor little 
Indian children can’t get such good things.” In 


ant and obliging, and was never known to retaliate 
or revenge an injury. Sweetness of temper anda 
cheerful submission to parental authority were al- 


Before her death, at the early age of two years 
and eight months, she used to talk about God, and | Bumstead’s large and well regulated school in 


_‘* Ma,” said | Belknap street, I noticed, besides the time-piece, 
On being told that, ; 


if she was a good girl, and wished to do right and 


very thankful that she had a kind mother. Some- 
time before her death she obtained from her moth- 
er the promise of a visit to her father’s grave. 
This she anticipated with much interest. Her at- 
tendance at school, together with feeble health, 


would not have said with such apparent anger, ‘‘J} deferred their visit until the Saturday before her 


last illness. With this visit she seemed much 
gratified, and while at the grave she spoke with 
tenderness of her departed parent. The next day 
she atteaded church with her mother and sisters, 
and, as usual, was glad to be told on her return, 
that she had behaved right in the house of God. 


the sorrows of those who came to Him, and who! The next morning, while at breakfast, she seemed 
said ‘‘come unto me all ye who are weary, and | to feel the symptoms of approaching disease, and 


remarked that she ‘‘ should not go to school any 


dear ones may help to compose that innumerable | more,” and so it proved. She was taken sick that 
company which no man can number, is the sincere | day, and her feeble frame could not withstand the 


attack. She gradually sunk till it was evident 
that her short life was drawing toa close. She 
often listened with interest to the tale of her 
father’s death, and said more than once, that 
‘* she did not desire to get well.” Although she 
suffered much, she was never known to murmur 
Near the last it became ‘painful to 


When at | her to receive her medicine; but when told that it 
the age of eight months, her father died, but she | was designed for her good, and when requested to 
She was | take it, she calmly submitted. On the 5th Sept. 
naturally sensitive and tender in her feelings, and 
very early exhibited a serious and thoughtful cast | months, she calmly fell asleep, we trust, in the 
of mind, though never sorrowful except when told | arms of that Saviour, who has said, ‘‘ Suffer little 
that she had done wrong. At the early age of two| children to come unto me.” 
years, with an unusual ripeness of intellect, she| were placed beside her father; the green grass 


1833, at the early age of two years and eight 


Her mortal remains. 


,|has carpeted her grave; the cheerful bird flits 


and always seemed desirous of doing right. She| across her narrow house, where her dust sleeps 
would listen with interest to conversation about | waiting the resurrection morn, 
God and heaven and death; was fond of hearing | little playmates visit the spot and look pensive on. 
serious reading from juvenile books; would listen|Oh! may they listen to the voice of Providence 
with much pleasure to stories of good children; |speaking from the little grave, saying, ‘‘ Be ye 
and was very desirous of learning to read that she | also ready.” 


Her sisters and 


**T love them that love me, and 


S. L. 
Amherst College, May 1, 1837. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Phitadelphia Sunday School Journal. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN BOSTON, 


Mr. Editor,—During a short stay in Boston 
lately I visited several of the Sunday schools, and 
submit to you some of my impressions. In every 
place where I have occasionally resided, I have 
noticed some items of difference, and the preva- 
lence in each of customs peculiar to the circum- 
Some of those as connected 
with the Boston Sunday schools, 1 proceed to 


Gratitude for mercies and parental kindness| mention. 
She would| jst. 
often compare her privileges with those of less 


I observed a very remarkable attention 
to punctuality in attendance at the very hour. ° 
-\specified. It was rarely that I saw a scholar come. 
~|in after nine o’clock in the morning, or half-past 
one in the afternoon, and do not remember an in- 
stance of a teacher being absent from his post at 
-|those fixed hours. In every school I observed 
hanging on the wall at the superintendent’s right 
hand, and just where he could distinctly see it, a 
time-piece, or small clock, (costing from fifteen to 


A single case of} twenty dollars,) and as I saw one in all the schools 


) 1 She then sub-|] visited, I presume their use is general. 
mitted without a murmur or an expression of dis-| rate I have no doubt the time-piece is of very 


At any 


great value in assisting to keep up regularity in 
attendance, and in dismissing the school. In Mr. 


a small apparatus with a bell, which was made to 
strike one blow when the school were to be ques- 


please God, he would love her, she seemed very | tioned by the superintendent on the lesson, (by way 
glad, and said she did wich to be a good girl andj of examination, ) and another blow when the books 


She was very fond of those picto-| were to be put up; an arrangement which I thought 
rial representations of religious truth. At one 


time she repeated, distinctly, and with much inte-| with quietness. 
rest, the inviting passage, ‘‘ Suffer little children| closed at the precise moment of beginning the re- 
Her mother looked around to} Jigious exercises, and opened when the prayer and 
see what had suggested the words to her mind, | singing are finished; the school is thus undisturb- 
and found her looking intently upon the charming | ed during that period by the tardy. A clergyman 
ent on the cover of the Sabbath School Visiter.| of Maine and myself were rather late in visitin 
She often spoke of her father, although he died | this school, and of course were excluded till after 
before her remembrance, with interest, and seemed prayer time. My companion made some valuable 


helped very much to induce system, in connexion 
The doors of this school are 
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remarks to the scholars, in Connexion with the 
door being shut, when many shall say, ‘‘ Lord! 
Lord!” and shall not enter. The superintendent 
of this school prepares annually a small pamphlet, 
containing the names of all the scholars, their 
average attendance, &c., with various extracts 
from his minute book, interspersed with practical 
precepts, the whole being a valuable and interest- 
ing little work; each scholar has a copy. On the 
cover is the question in large letters, ‘‘ When 
does school begin?” The answer is given by the 
picture of two clock dials, the hand of the first at 
nine o’clock, and the second at half-past one, and 
under them is “‘ all the year round,”’ as represented 
in your Journal of March Ist. 

2d. I observed that in the Mason st. school, the 
Pine street school, and at the Odeon, in prayer 
time, only the individual leading in prayer stands 
up. The rest of the school remain seated, and 
the effect of this is to preserve the most unbroken 
silence during the exercise. No shuffling of feet 
nor whispering together of scholars kneeling out 
of sight of the teacher was heard, and the custom 
on this account I thought good. 

3d. The Boston Sunday schools are pre-eminently 
superior to all others that I have seen in regard to 
the cultivation of sacred music. It is not easy to 
describe the effect of their very excellent singing. 
It is evident that this important science is thor- 
oughly taught and duly appreciated; and sweeter 
melody I have never heard than in these schools. 
The Essex street school is furnished with a well- 
toned piano-forte, and the exercises on the Sunday 
afternoon that I was present, commenced with 
singing the Lord’s prayer, (pa. aphrased,) accom- 

anied on this instrument by one_of the teachers. 

he effect was very fine. 

4th. I observed th t great pains were taken, 
and ingenuity exercised by the superintendent to 
interest the scholars. A kind familiarity appeared 
to prevail between him and the school, and inevery 
case it was easy to see that this officer was belov- 
ed as well as obeyed. The superintendent of 
Mason street Sunday school diversified the after- 
noon exercises by reading an interesting extract 
from the Sunday school Journal, interspersed with 
appropriate, practical remarks, to all which close 
attention was given. Some other items interest- 
ing to myself I would mention, did space permit. 
I may resume at another time. X. Y. X. 











VARIETY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


Mental and Moral Cultivation on Boston Com- 
mon.—No. 2, 


The Common unappreciated.—How few appreciate 
this lovely place, consecrated as it is to health and hap- 
piness. ow few at early morn, or noon, or eve, 
are seen in these delightful walks. Boston Common 
—neglected and without honor in its own city! But 
just so it is with almost every thing that is truly valu- 
able. Just so it is with that more lovely, that spirit- 
ual Common, tHE Brsie, where every one may 
walk as often as he pleases, and find every tree not 
only pleasant to the sight, but good, exceedingly 
good, fur food. 

Path out of repair.—This path needs repair; to be 
smoothed, straightened and widened. Not so, THE 
Para or Virtve—that is always in order, always 
straight and smooth, full of pleasantness and peace. 

Menagerie.—I have just been in the menagerie 
yonder; they have a fine collection of animals. Is 
not the Common like a great menagerie? Not one 
individual walks here but who resembles in some de- 
gree one or more of the lower animals. One man 
possesses the bold and fearless spirit of the lion; 
another, the meek and inoffensive spirit of the lamb. 
One has the fury of the tiger—another the industry 
of the beaver—another the gluttony of the hog— 
another the dulness of the ass. One female resem- 
bles the lovely doe, another the odious hyena. One 
mother has the maternal affection of the hen, while 
another has that of the ostrich. Some, like the pea- 
coek, are angel without, and Satan within. 


—~——— 
Interesting Fact, 


A little girl, less than three and a half years old, 
was asked by her aunt who was imparting some reli- 


gious instruction, ‘*Who is your Saviour and Re- 
deemer??? She answered as she had been taught, 
** Jesus Christ;” and very unexpectedly returned the 
inquiry, “* Who is your Rutevee, aunt M?” Jesus 
Christ, was the reply. ‘Same as me?” asked the 
dear child. Yes, said the aunt. ‘ Who is mama’s 
Redeemer?” interrogated the little one. She was 
told that Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of lost sin- 
ners, whosoever they may be. She appeared to un- 
derstand, to her satisfaction, that he who alone could 
save her is the “‘ same” that saves all who are saved. 

It was truly pleasing to see so young a mind rea- 
soning upon a subject so important; and perceiving 
that if she herself had a Redeemer, her aunt and her 
mother must have one likewise; and wishing to know 
if he were the * same ” Redeemer. 

Such facts should encourage all to teach little chil- 
dren. Their capacity for understanding, is often- 
times greater than we imagine. A WITNESS. 

April 12, 1837. 

—~— 
Has it made you turn to God? 


One Lord’s day, four or five little girls were stand- 
ing around me, very attentively listening to the story 
of the “three Jews who would not worship an 
image.” I was explaining the account by the aid of 
pictures, and they all seemed much interested; but 
when I came to the part about Nebuchadnezzar 
going to the fiery furnace, and seeing the holy men 
quite safe, I attempted to describe the wonder which 
must have filled the heart of this idolatrous king. 
One of the children, looking earnestly at me, asked, 
* Teacher, did it make him turn to God?” 

I was pleased with the inquiry, because it showed 
attention, and it always delights me to hear proper 
questions proposed, and to see children anxious to 
become wiser. But I wish, my readers, to apply this 
inquiry to you; yes, to you, though on different sub- 
ects. 

Now perhaps you have been afflicted, and many 
days and nights you have been upon the bed of sor- 
row! the design of God concerning you was to make 
you holy; has it really produced this effeet? or, in 
my litttle scholar’s words, ‘ Has it made you turn to 
God?” 

Perhaps a kind father has been taken from you by 
the hand of death, or a tender mother has been Jaid 
in the silent tomb. You have wept over your loss; 
you have shed tears over the newly made grave; and 
now you feel destitute and sad; #n orphan in this 
sinful world; a lonely pilgrim in a vale of tears. 
Has this heavy trial made “you turn to God?” 

Beneath the reproof you have felt sorry for your 
sins, and when you have heard the solemn rebukes of 
teachers and friends, you have been alarmed; the 
tears of sorrow have rolled down your cheeks, and 
you have feared as you thought upon your ways; but 
‘* has tt made you turn to God?” 

You have opened your Bibles; you have read that 
“the wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the na- 
tions that forget God.” You have read that those 
who seek the Redeemer early shall find him. You 
have seen both threats and promises in that holy 
book; both commands and precepts; you have read 
it perhaps from beginning to end; but has this read- 
ing of it ‘made you turn to God.” 

[Youth's Friend. 
—~- 
The heart of a North American Savage softened 
by the Gospel. 

‘© Whenever I saw a man shed tears,” said an In- 
dian, “TL used to doubt his being a man. I should 
not have wept, if my enemies had cut my flesh from 
my bones, so hard was my heart at that time: that I 
now weep, is of God, who hath softened the hardness 
of my heart.”— Thornton’s Anecdotes vol. 2, p. 255. 

—— 
The Puppy and his Companion, 
A FABLE, 


A puppy had formed an acquaintance with an older 
dog, to whom he had been introduced by entering the 
family where the latter resided. ‘Tam young and 
not able to defend myself,” said he; “ will you be my 
friend, and protect me whenever I am attacked by 
any of our race?”—T promise I will,” said the old 
dog, and he always kept his word; and often did the 
puppy tell him how much he felt indebted to him for 
his friendship, and that he would, in turn defend him 
when he was too old to defend himself. At length, 
old age overtook the dog, and the puppy was now 
grown up to full vigor, They were-one day walking 
together at this period, when a large mastiff came 
along, snarling, and seemed to be in a very surly 
humour. He marched up to the poor old dog, who 
prepared to receive him, in case of assault; but, his 





teeth and strength were gone, and he looked to see if 
his friend were not ready to aid him; but no,—he had 


run away, and left him toshift for himself. ‘* Alas!’ 
said he, as he crawled away, nearly dead from the 
jaws of his assailant, “is this the friendship I ought 
to have expected? and are these the returns I am 
to receive for all my kindness?” In the course of 
years the young dog grew old likewise; but he had 
no friend to protect him, and being set upon in a 
fray among some of his brethren, he was killed, with- 
out pity, in the contest.—Parley’s Magazine. 


—p>— 
Anecdote of a Wasp. 


An English naturalist relates the following fact in 
trying to prove that animals have a species of reason. 

‘A wasp, on a gravel walk, had caught a fly near- 
ly as large as himself. I kneeled down and observed 
him separate the tail and the head from the body part 
to which the wings were attached. He then took the 
body part in his paws, and rose about two feet from 
the ground with it. Buta gentle breeze wafting the 
wings of the fly, turned him round in the air, and he 
settled again, with his prey, upon the gravel. I then 
distinctly observed him cut off with his mouth, first 
one wing, and then the other, afier which he flew 
away with it, unmolested by the wind.’--Parley’s Mag. 


—-_— 
Things out of Place. 

A ludicrous circumstance happened a few years 
ago in the castle yard, at Dublin. A farmer, some 
time previous, had purchased a horse of an old troop- 
er, which was worn out in the castle duty. The 
beast being quiet, the farmer mounted his daughter 
on it, and sent ber to town with milk. She unlucki- 
ly arrived at the Exchange at the time of relieving 
guard; the horse, hearing the music to which he had 
long been accustomed, became ungovernable by her, 
and snuffing and snorting as he went into the castle 
yard, carried his rider and her pails into the midst of 
the ranks, to the no small amusement of all present. 

— 
Whimsical Mistake. 

* John,” said a man to his Dutch servant, * Go to 
Mr. Robins’ house, and tell him that if there is any 
laav in the land, I will prosecute him. Tell him not 
to bring his.dog here, for the animal is rabid, and 
that if he comes here in my absence to scold, and 
bawl, and pick quarrels, | will send for Mr. Jarvice 
and have him taken care of.” 

John went and delivered his message—‘‘ My mas- 
ter says that you shan’t bring your dog to his house, 
for he is a rabhit—and if you go there in a bowl to 
pick squirrels, he will send you to the barber’s and 
take your hair off.” 








POETRY. 








THE INFANT’S PRAYER. 
7 words of one syllable only. 
O Lord, to thee I bend my knee, 
And lift my heart and voice to thee: 
Hear what a child can say; 
For though thou art the Lord most high, 
Thy word has said that thou art nigh 
When those who fear thee pray. 


T come to thee, for thou art love; 

It is in thee I live and move, 
And all I have is thine: 

Tt is thy love and care that sends 

My health and strength, my food and friends, 
If I may call them mine. 

I ought to seek thee day by day, 

I ought to praise, I ought to pray, 
I ought to read thy word: 

I ought to put my trust in thee, 

And now from all my sins to flee; 
Help me to do it, Lord! 

I prize the grace which sent thy Son 

To die for crimes that I have done; 
On him my faith would look: 

Grant for his sake, the strength I need; 

My sins of thought and word and deed, 
O blot them from thy book! 

While here on earth I wait thy will, 

O guard and guide and bless me stil, 
And save me when I die; 

Then, when my days on earth are past, 

My soul shall dwell with thee at last, 
To praise thee in the sky. 

















Youth’s Companion--Bound Volumes. 


Volumes 6, 7, 8 and 10, handsomely bound and let- 
tered, with an Index, forming a very interesting Li- 
brary for the amusement and instruction of Youth and 
Children, may be had at the office of the Youth’s 
Companion, No. 11 Cornhill—Price $1,25, a volume. 
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